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: From “ Imitation of Christ.” 
BLESSEDNESS OF INTERNAL CONVERSATION 
WITH CHRIST. 

BY THOMAS A’KBMPIS, 
(Continued from page 163.) 


Disciple.—“ Lord, what is man, that thou 
art mindful of him; and the son of man, that 
thou visitest him?” What, indeed, is he, and 
what hath he done, that thou shouldst bestow 
upon him thy Holy oe : 

What cause have I to complain, O Lord, 
when thou withdrawest thy presence, and 
leavest me to myself? or how can I remon- 
strate, though my most importunate requests 
are not granted? This only I can truly think 
and say : “ Lord, I can do nothing, and have 
nothing ; there is no good dwelling in me that 
I can call my own, but I am poor and desti- 
tute in all respects, and always tending to 
nothing ; and if I were not quickened by thy 
Spirit, I should immediately become insensi- 
ble as death.” 

“Thou, O Lord, art always the same, and 
shalt endure forever.” hou art always 
righteous and good; with righteousness and 
goodness governing the whole universe, and 


ordering all its concerns by the counsels of 


infinite wisdom. But I, who of myself am 


more inclined to evil than to good, never con- 
tinue in holiness and peace; 1 am changeable 


as the events of time that pass over me; am 


tossed upon every wave of affliction, and driv- 
en by every gust of passion, Yet, Lord, I 


shall find stability when thou reachest forth 
thy helping hand; for thou canst so firmly 
strengthen and support me that my heart 
shall no longer change with the various 
changes of this fallen life, but being wholly 
turned to thee, shall in thee find supreme and 
everlasting rest. 

Wheretore, if I could but perfectly aban- 
don all human consolation, either from a 
purer love and devotion to thee, or from the 
pressure of some severe distress, which, when 
all other dependence was found ineffectual, 
might compel me to seek after thee; then 
might I hope to receive more abundant mea- 
sures of confirming grace, and to rejoice in 
new and inconceivable consolation from thy 
Holy Spirit. 

Thanks are due to thee,O Lord, from whom 
all good os whenever my state is bet- 
ter than I have reason to expect. I am an 
inconsistent and feeble man, and vanity and 
nothing before thee. What have I then 


to glory in? and why do I desire to be es- 


teemed and admired? Is it not for noth-- 
ing? and that, surely, is most vain. Vain 
glory is not only the vainest of all vanities, 
but a direful evil, that draws away the soul 
ea true glory, and robs it of the grace of 


heaven; for while man labors to please him-- 


| self, he labors to displease thee ; while he sighs 

for the perishing laurels of the world, he loses 

the unfading crown of thy righteousness. 
Truly glory and holy joy are to be found 
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only in thee; and man should rejoice in thy 
name, not in the splendor of his own imagi- 
nary virtues, and delight in no creature but 
forthysake. Praised, therefore, be thy name, 
not mine; magnified be thy power, not my 
work ! yea, forever blessed be thy holy name ; 
but, to me let no praise be given! Thou art 
my glory, and the joy of my heart! In thee 
will [ glory, and in thee rejoice, all the day 
long; and “ of myself 1 will not glory, but in 
mine infirmities. 

Christ—Grieve not, my son, when others 
are honored and exalted, and thou art de- 
spised and debased. Lift up thy heart to me 
in heaven, and thou wilt not be disturbed by 
the contempt of men on earth. 

Disciple. Lord, I am surrounded with 
darkness, and easily betrayed into a vain 
conceit of my own dignity and importance; 
but when I behold myself by thy light, 1 
know that no creature has done me wrong ; 
and, therefore, surely I have no cause to com- 
anol of thee. On the contrary, because I 

ave heinously and repeatedly sinned against 
thee, all creatures may justly treat me as 
an enemy, and make war against me. To 
me only shame and confusion of face are due ; 
but to thee, praise, and honor, and glory. 
And, till I am perfectly willing to be despised 
and forsaken of all creatures, as that nothing 
which in myself I truly am, I know that my 
restless spirit cannot possibly be established 
in peace, nor illuminated by truth, nor 
brought into union with thee. 

Christ.—Son, if thou sufferest even a con- 
formity of sentiments and manners, and the 
reciprocations of friendship, to render thy 
peace dependent upon any human being, thou 
wilt always be unsettled and distressed; but 
if thou continually seekest after me the ever- 
living and abiding truth as the supreme ob- 
ject of thy faith and love, the loss of a friend 
will be no affliction, whether it happens by 
falsehood or by death. 
friendship must spring from the love of me; 
and it is for my sake alone that any person 
should be dear in the present life, as there is 
no goodness in man but what he receives im- 
mediately from me. Without me, therefore, 
friendship has neither worth nor stability ; 
nor can there be any mutual ardors of pure 

’ and genuine love but what I inspire. 

As far as the distinct improvement and per- 
fection of thy own spirit is concerned, thou 
shouldst so mortify personal affections and at- 
tachments as to make them hold a subor- 
dinate place in thy heart. The soul draws 
near to God only in proportion as it with- 
draws fram earthly comfort. With so much 
higher exaltation doth it ascend to him, as, 





The affections of 
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becomes viler and more contemptible in its 
own sight. But he that claims any goodness 
in himself bars the entrance to the grace of 
God ; for the Holy Spirit chooses, for the seat 
of his influence, a contrite and humble heart. 

If thou wert brought to a true sense of th 
own nothingness, and emptied of all selfish 
and earthly affections, I would, surely, with 
the treasures of grace, “come unto thee and 
make my abode with thee :” but while thou 
fondly gazest upon, and pursuest the creature, 
thou turnest from the presence and sight of the 
Creator. Learn, therefore, for the love of the 
Creator, to subdue this earth-born love of the 
creature, and thou wilt be qualified tofreceive 
the light of eternal truth. It matters not how 
inconsiderable the object of pursuit is in 
itself: while it is vehemently loved, and con- 
tinually regarded, it corrupts the soul, and 
keeps it at an infinite distance from its su- 
preme good. 

It is expedient for thee, my son, to be ig- 
norant of many things; and to consider thy- 
self as “ crucified to the world, and the world 
to thee.” Like one deaf, let what is said pass 
by thee unnoticed, that thou mayst keep thy 
thoughts fixed on “the things that belong 
unto thy peace.” It is better to turn away 
from all that produces perplexity and disturb- 
ance, and to leave every one in the enjoy- 
ment of his own opinion, than to be held in 
subjection by contentious arguments. If thou 
wert truly “ reconciled to God,” and didst re- 
gard only his unerring judgment, thou wouldst 
easily bear the disgrace of yielding up the 
victory in the debates of men. 

Disciple—Do thou, O Lord, “give me 
help from trouble; for vain is the help of 
man!” How often have I failed of support 
where I thought myself sure of it; and how 
often found it where I had least reason to ex- 
pect it! Vain and deceitful, therefore, is all 
trust in man ; but the salvation of the right- 
eous, O Lord, is in thee! Blessed, therefore, 
be thy holy name, O Lord, my God, in all 
things that befall us! We are weak and un- 
stable creatures, easily deceived, and sudden- 
ly changed. 

Where is the man that, by his own most 
prudent care and watchful circumspection, is 
always able to avoid the mazes of error and 
the disorders of sin? But he, O Lord, that 
puts his whole confidence in thee, and in sin- 


| gleness of heart seeks thee alone, will not 


easily be betrayed into either: and though he 
chance to fall into some unexpected trouble, 
and be ever so deeply involved in it ; yet thy 
merciful hand will soon deliver him from it, 
or thy powerful consolations support him in 
it, for thou wilt not utterly forsake him that 


with deeper conviction of its inherent dark-| putteth his whole trust in thee. A comfort- 
ness.and impurity, it descends into itself, and | er, that will continue faithful in all the dis- 
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tresses of his friend, is rarely to be found 
among the children of men; but thou, Lord, 
thou art most faithful at all times, and in all 
events; and there is none like unto thee in 
heaven or earth. O how Divinely wise must 
be that holy soul, who could say, “ My heart 
is firmly established, for it is rooted in Christ !” 
If this was my state, I should no longer trem- 
ble at the threats of wrath, nor be disturbed 
by the calumnies of envy. 

Who can foresee future events? Who can 
guard against future evil? If those evils that 
are foreseen often hurt us, we cannot but be 
grievously wounded by those that are unfore- 
seen. But, wretched creature that [ am, why 
did I not provide more wisely for the security 
of my peace? Why have I given such easy 
credit to men like myself, who are all desti- 
tute both of wisdom and power, though many 
think us, and call us angels? Whom ought 
I to have believed? Whom, Lord, but thee! 
who art the truth, that can neither deceive 
nor be deceived! But “all men are liars;” 
80 frail and inconsistent, so prone to deceive 
in the use of words, that hasty credit is never 
to be given, even to those declarations that 
wear the appearance of truth. 

How wisely hast thou warned us, O Lord, 
to “beware of men!” How justly said, that 
“a man’s enemies are those of his own house !” 
and how kindly commanded us to withhold 
belief, when it is said, “ Lo, Christ is here :” 
or, “ Lo, he is there!” I have learned these 
truths, not only from thy word, but at the ex- 
pense of peace; and I pray that they may 
more increase the caution than manifest the 
folly of my future conduct. 

With the most solemn injunctions of secre- 
cy, one says to me, “ Be wary, be faithful ; 
and let what I tell thee be securely locked up 
in thy own breast :” and while I hold my 
peace, and believe the secret inviolate, this 
man, unable to keep the silence he had im- 
= to the next person he meets, betrays 

oth himself and me, and goes his way to re- 
peat the same folly. From such false and 
imprudent spirits, protect me, O Lord! that I 
may neither be deceived by their insincerity, 
nor imitate their practices. Give truth and 
faithfulness to my lips, and remove far from 
me a deceitful tongue ; that I may not do that 
to another, which [ am unwilling another 
should do to me. 

How peaceful and blessed a state must 
that man enjoy, who takes no notice of the 
opinions and actions of others ; who does not 
indiscriminately believe, nor wantonly re- 


port, everything he hears; who, instead of 


unbosoming himself to all he meets, contin- 


ually looks up to thee, the only Searcher of 


the heart; and who is not “ carried about 
with every wind. of doctrine,” but studies and 


desires only, that everything, both within and 
without him, may be directed and accom- 
plished according to thy will. 







preservation and improvement. of thy heav- 
enly gift, toshun the notice of the world; and 
instead of cultivating attainments that attract 
admiration and applause, to aspire, with con- 
tinual ardor, after inward purity, and a per- 
fect elevation of the heart to thee. ow 
often has the growth of holiness been checked, 
by its being too hastily made known, and too 
highly commended ! 
it flourished, in that humble state of silence 
and obscurity, so desirable in the present life, 
which is one scene of temptation, one contin- 
ual warfure ! 










do it to others; the right way to gather is to 
scatter. 


which Christ employed, was the direct one of 
making it a point of duty to feel it. To 
love one’s neighbor as one’s self, was, he said, 
the first and greatest daw. And in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, he requires the passion to 
be felt in such strength as to include those 
whom we have most reason to hate,—our ene- 


aud delivers an imperative precept, ‘ Love 
your enemies.’ 


Certainly, to say that we can love at pleasure, 


It is of great importance, Lord, for the 


And how greatly hath 


(To be continued.) 


——-- <0 


The best way to do good to ourselves is to 


aa tee 
THE LOVE OF HUMAN KIND. 
The first method of training this passion 


mies, and those who maliciously injure us,— 


But the question suggests 
itself, Can this be done to order? Has the 
verb to love, really an imperative mood? 


and by a mere effort of will summon up a 
passion which does not arise of itself, is to 
take up a paradoxical and novel position. 
Yet if this position be really untenable, how 
is it possible to obey Christ’s command ? 

The difficulty seems to admit of only one so- 
lution. We are not commanded to create by 
an effort of will a feeling of love in ourselves, 
which otherwise would have had no exist- 
ence; the feeling must arise naturally, or it 
cannot arise at all. But a number of causes 
which are removable may interfere to prevent 
the feeling from arising, or to stifle it as it arises, 
and we are commanded to remove these hin- 
drances. It is natural to man to love his 
kind, and Christ commands us to give nature 
play. He does not expect us to procure for 
ourselves hearts of some new supernatural 
texture, but merely the heart of flesh for the 
heart of stone. 

What, then, are the causes of this paralysis 
of the heart? ‘The experience of human life 
furnishes us readily with the answer. It con- 
stantly happens that one whose affections 
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were originally not less lively than those of 


most men, is thrown into the society of per- 
sons destitute of sympathy or tenderness. In 
this society each person is either totally in- 
different to his neighbor, or secretly en- 
deavoring to injure or overreach him. The 
new-comer is at first open-hearted and cor- 
dial ; he presumes every one he meets to be 
a friend, and is diposed to serve and expects 
to be served by all alike. But his advances 
are met by some with cautious reserve, by 
others with icy coldness, by others with hypo- 
critical warmth, followed by treacherous in- 
jury, by others with open hostility. The heart 
which naturally grew warm at the mere sight 
of a human being, under the operation of this 
new experience, slowly becomes paralyzed ; 
and there seats itself gradually in the man’s 
mind a habit of gathering himself into an 
attitude of self-defence whenever he deals 
with a fellow-creature. If, when this new 
disposition has grown confirmed and habitual, 
he be introduced into a society of an opposite 
kind, and meet with people as friendly and 
kind as he himself was originally, he will 
not at first be able to believe in their sin- 
cerity, and the old kindly affections, from 
long disuse, will be slow to rouse themselves 
within him. Now to such a person the im- 
pues mood of the verb to love may fairly 

e used. He may properly be told to make 
an effort to shake off the distrust that op- 
presses him, not to suffer unproved, suspicious, 


causeless jealousies to stifle the warmth of 


feeling natural to him. 


But we shall have a closer illustration if we: 


suppose the cold-hearted society itself to be 
addressed by a preacher who wishes to bring 
them toa better mind. He, too, may fairly 
use the imperative mood of the verb to love. 
For he may say, “ Your mutual coldness does 
not spring from an original want of the power 
of sympathy. If it did, admonitions would 
indeed be useless. But it springs from a 
habit of thought which you have formed, a 
maxim which has been received among you, 
that all men are devoted to self-interest, that 
kindness is but feebleness and invites injury. 
If you will at once and by a common act throw 
off this false opinion of human nature, and 
adopt a new plan of life for yourselves, and 
new expectations of each other, you will find 
the old affections natural to all of you, 
weakened indeed and chilled, but existing, 
and capable of being revived by an effort.” 

. Humanity is neither a love for the 
whole human race, nor a love for each indi- 
vidual of it, but a love for the race, or for 
the ideal of man in each individual. In 
other words, he who is truly humane con- 
siders every. human being as such, interesting 
and important, and without waiting to criti- 








cise each individual specimen, pays in ad- 
vance to all the tribute of good wishes and 
sympathy. Now this favorable presumption 
with regard to human beings is not a causeless 
prepossession, it is no idle superstition of the 
mind, nor is it a natural instinct. It is a feel- 
ing founded on the actual observation and 
discovery of interesting and noble qualities 
in particular human beings, and it is strong 
or weak in proportion as the person -who has 
the feeling has known many or few noble and 
amiable human beings. There are men who 
have been so unfortunate as to live in the 
perpetual society of the mean and the base; 
they have never, except in a few faint 
glimpses, seen any thing glorious or good in 
human nature. With these the feeling of 
humanity has a perpetual struggle for exist- 


ence, and their minds tend by a fatal gravi- 
tation to the belief that the happiness or 


misery of such a paltry race is wholly unim- 
portant. On the other hand, there are those 
whose lot it has been from earliest childhood 


to see the fair side of humanity, who have 


been surrounded with clear and candid coun- 
tenances, in the changes of which might be 
traced the working of passions strong and 


simple, the impress of a firm and tender na- 


ture, wearing, when it looked abroad, the glow 
of sympathy, and when it looked within, the 
bloom of modesty. ‘They have seen, and not 
merely once or twice, a man forget himself; 
they have witnessed devotion, unselfish sor- 
row, unaffected delicacy, spontaneous charity, 
ingenuous self-reproach; and it may be that 
on seeing a human being surrender for anoth- 
ers’ good, not something, but his uttermost 
all, they have dimly suspected in human na- 
ture a glory connecting it with the Divine. 
In these the feeling of humanity is warm, and 
ready to become on occasion a burning flame ; 
their minds are elevated, because they are 
possessed with the dignity of that nature they 
share, and of the society in the midst of 
which they move. 

But it is not absolutely necessary to hu- 
manity that a man shall have seen many men 
whom he can respect. The most lost cynic 
will get a new- heart by learning thoroughly 
to believe in the virtue of one man. Our 
estimate of human nature is in proportion to 
the best specimens of it we have witnessed. 
This, then, it is which is wanted to rouse the 
feelings of humanity into an enthusiasm ; 
when the precept of love has been given, an 
image must be set before the eyes of those 
who are called upon to obey it, an ideal or 
type of man which may be noble and amiable 
enough to raise the whole race and make the 
meanest member of it sacred with reflected 
glory. 

Did not Christ do this? Did the command 
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to love go forth to those who had never seen 
a human being they could revere? Could 
his followers turn upon him and say, How 
can we love a creature so degraded, full of 
vile wants and contemptible passions, whose 
little life is spent most harmlessly when it is 
an empty round of eating and sleeping; a 
creature destined for the grave when his 
allotted term of fretfulness and folly has ex- 
pired? Of this race Christ himself was a 
member, and to this day is it not the best an- 
swer to all contemners of the species, the 
best consolation when our sense of its degra- 
dation is keenest, that a human brain was be- 
hind his forehead, and a human heart beating 
in his breast, and that within the whole crea- 
tion of God nothing more elevated or more at- 
tractive has yet been found than he? And if 
it be answered that there was in his nature 
something exceptional and peculiar, that hu- 
manity must not be measured by the stature 
of Christ, let us remember that it was pre- 
cisely thus that he wished it to be measured, 
delighting to call himself the son of man, 
delighting to call the meanest of mankind 
his brothers. If some human beings are ab- 
ject, and contemptible, if it be incredible to 
us that they can have any high dignity or 
destiny, do we regard them from so great a 
height as Christ? Are we likely to be more 

ained by their faults and deficiencies than 

e was? Is our standard higher than his? 
And yet he associated by preference with these 
meanest of his race; no contempt for them 
did he ever express; no suspicion that they 
might be less dear than the best and wisest to 
the common Father; no doubt that they were 
naturally capable of rising to a moral eleva- 
tion like his own. There is nothing of which 
a man may be prouder than of this; it is the 
most hopeful and redeeming fact in history; 
it is precisely what was wanting to raise the 
love of man as man to enthusiasm. An 
eternal glory has been shed upon the human 
race by the love Christ bore to it. And it 
was because the edict of universal love went 
forth to men whose hearts were in no cynical 
mood, but possessed with a spirit of devotion 
toa man, that words which at any other time, 
however grandly they might stand, would 
have been but words, penetrated so deeply, 
and along with the law of love, the power of 
love was given. 

Therefore, also, the first Christians were 
enabled to dispense with philosophigal phrases, 
and instead of saying that they loved the 
ideal of man in man, could simply say and 
feel that they loved Christ in every man. 





Those men who are of the noblest dispo- 
sition, think themselves the happiest when 
others share their happiness with them. 


Ox tae Nive, 3d month 22d, 1868. 

We are now approaching Cairo, on our re- 
turn from the “Second Cataract.” Three 
months will have been occupied in the ex- 
cursion—three months of most delightful 
dream-life, where the mind, the eye and the 
feelings were all occupied and _ interested. 
The wonderful monuments of the past and 
the strange beauty and novelty of the present, 
enjoyed under such an atmosphere and sky 
as we have never enjoyed before, combine tu 
form a feast that is rarely equalled. 

The internal arrangements of our boat are 
quite under our control, so far as the efficien- 
cy of the servants will permit. Our meals 
are served at hours of our selection, and of 
such articles as we may wish, provided we 
choose mutton, poultry, or eggs, which are the 
only substantials which this valley of the Nile 
offers. An able cook can make. such a va- 
riety of dishes with these ingredients that 
monotony is avoided. The ascent of the Nile 
requires a north wind for sailing. When the 
wind dies out, the crew are put ashore, and 
after the manner of the canal boats of old, 
using them as horses, the “ Dakabeek” is 
tracked or towed along the shore, creeping up 
slowly against the swift current. At such 
times the passengers can land and walk 
through the country, collecting game-birds or 
visiting the antiquities which happen to be 
near. In this way, sailing, being towed, and 
sometimes being polled, we reached the first 
catoract, about 100 miles from Cairo. 

Here we made arrangements with the 
“ sheik of the cataract,” the head of a band 
of savages living near, to take our boat 
through the cataract, pilot us to the second 
fall, and bring us back to Assonan, the town 
below the first fall. The cataract of Assonan 
occurs at the passage of the Nile, through 
a range of granite hills, and occupies a space 
of about three miles, during which the body 
of the river is broken into numberless chan- 
nels of all sizes, down which the water dashes 
and foams with ever-varying rapidity. The 
descent during this distance is prébably 
fifteen feet—sufficient to make the upward 
voyage slow and difficult, and the descent, 
exciting and speedy, though not grand. Re- 
ceiving our pilot, we sailed with a fair wind 
through a narrow and rocky channel, and 
reached the first fall, two or three miles dis- 
tant, without adventure. Gliding into smooth 
water close by the fushing stream, we ran 
upon a sand bank to await the crew who 
were to pull us up. In a moment two or 
three men came down the rapids in or on the 
boat of the country, a light log eight feet 
long and the usual thickness of a man’s body, 
in the management of which they showed 
great skill. They were seated with their legs 
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in front of them upon the log, and rode with 
entire ease and security, in a position that 
would sorely tax the dexterity of more civil- 
ized people. Sometimes a bundle of corn- 
stalks took the place of the log and carried 
its. owner across the river. In the course of 
an hour, about fifty half-naked men came to 
our aid.* Most of them seized the strong 
ropes for towing. Others took poles for 
pushing, and with their united efforts and 
the help of the wind, our heavy boat was 
safely launched into the quieter waters above. 
Through these we sailed to the next rapid, a 
mile away, and having a fresh wind and too 
much speed, we were firmly fixed upon a 
rocky bed, before we could be stopped. The 
blow was sharp, and resulted in a bad 
leak. But for the seriousness of the conse- 
quences that might have ensued, it would 
have been ludicrous to watch the gestures 
and to hear the exclamations of our Reis, 
when he saw the water gathering in the hold. 
He stamped, raved and gesticulated with all 
the energy that marks an excited Arab, and 
seemed almost wild with apprehension of the 
dangers surrounding him. After several 
hours’ work the boat was again afloat and 
towed through this rapid to the pool above, 
where it was beached on the sand for tem- 
porary repairs. After a detention of three 
days, we continued our voyage to the town 
of Wadi Halfch, at the foot of the second 
cataract, from which place a ride of five 
miles over the desert on donkeys, brought us 
to a hill-top overlooking the second cataract, 
which for five or six miles finds its waters 
confused and broken by the multitude of 
rocks filling the bed of the river. There is 
no passage for buats through this second cata- 
ract, at this season of the year, the water 
being too low. All the goods from below 
and the produce of the country above are 
carried on camels to and from Wadi Halfch 
and reshipped ; for this great river is naviga- 
ble hundreds of miles above the point we 
reached. It has no tributaries on either side, 
for more than a thousand miles... .. Re- 
turning to our boat, we found her shorn of 
her glory. Her long, tapering spar, which 
held the sail that had brought us up the 
river, was taken down and laid over the 
deck ; oars were ready for service at the sides, 
and it was evident we were to make our 
voyage down the river with very different 
accompaniments from those of our upward 
ride. When the wind fell, we rowed down 
stream, the commencement of a journey of 
nearly eight hundred miles, Our first stop 
was at the teniple of Aboo Simble, excavated 
in a rock 1300 years before the birth of 
Christ. Four coiossi, sixty-six feet high, 
two on each side of the portal, have sat in the 


open air for more than three thousand years. 

he sands of the desert have covered them at 
various periods, and the rocks falling from 
above have broken them, but, at this day, 
they are the grandest colossi in the world. 
The faces are serene and dignified, and said 
to be portraits of Rameses the Great—one of 
Egypt’s most distinguished kings. The door- 
way of this celebrated temple, and much of 
the interior, are filled with the bright and beau- 
tiful yellow sand of the Lybean desert. Stoop- 
ing to enter the portal, you descend the slope 
reaching to the back of the main hall, proba- 
bly 100 feet by 60 wide, with a double row 
of square colamns on each side, which divide 
off two aisles. In front of each column is a 
colossus thirty feet high, in a standing po- 
sition, and most of them in perfect preserva- 
tion. Two smaller chambers in the rear, 
the last being the sanctuary, complete the 
temple, the largest excavated one probably 
known. The walls are finely decorated with 
cuttings, painted and plain, showing King 
Rameses as warrior, law-giver and judge, 
and also the several gods to whom the temple 
was dedicated. The sheiks of the cataracts 
insisted upon all our baggage and our prec- 
ious selves being taken from the boat and 
sent to Assonan by land, before they would 
take the boat down the rapids; but as this 
did not suit our views, we tried the effect of 
an appeal to the authorities, and gained the 
day. Three of our party took donkeys and 
rode to Assonan, while the rest. stuck to our 
boat. You descend the rapids by a shute, 
where, trusting yourself to the current, its 
rapidity proves your safety. Within a fourth 
of a mile, you drop down the distance pre- 
viously ascended in three miles. The ride is 
very exciting, and quite a variety in Nile 
navigation. The rapids run high enough 
to dash over the bow of the boat, as she 
plunges downward, and threaten to swallow 
us or dash us against the rocks; but, at the 
critical moment, a favoring current throws 


us from the danger feared on the one side, . 


to be saved in like manner from the perils 
seen on the other. The yells of the crew who 
have taken us in charge add to the excite- 
ment, and really form the main danger, for 
while every one screams at the top of his 
voice, the orders of the pilot can scarcely be 
heard. At Assonan is a celebrated quarry 
of granite, from which have been taken the 
most celebrated obelisks in the world. One 
remains in the quarry, but. partially hewn 
out; it is of one block, ninety-four feet long 
and twelve feet on each face. It is difficult 
to imagine such an immense block, and still 
more so to conceive how the ancients could 
carry such weights the long distances to 
which they were removed. We drifted and 
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rs. rowed on down to Thebes, of whose hundred | and entered the king’s chamber in the centre 
at gates, history makes such mention. The|ofit. The facing of the pyramids has been 
m ruins of Thebes are mostly of erections. The| removed for building purposes, and has left 
Ly, tombs of the kings, queens and others, are a the blocks of lime-stone of which it 
ld. excavated in the limestone hills lying west | is built. The stones are set in layers, show- 
‘id of the other ruins. These tombs are formed | ing an elevation of from one and a half to 
of of long passages descending into the depths, | three feet, and a horizontal surface of one 
or- with chambers in which the bodies were de-| to two feet, much broken and very irregular 
of posited. The walls of some are covered with|in many places. It is customary for two 
\u- cuttings which show exactly the various oc-| wild Arabs to seize each traveller and drag 
)p- ‘cupations, mechanical, agricultural and do-| him up this steep climb, for the sake they 
pe mestic of the people who lived and died | say, of the climber, to whom a fall would be 
a- there nearly 4000 years ago, At Thebes, we| anything but agreeable. I managed to dis- 
DW saw the finest ruins we have yet seen—finer | pense with their services, and found it quite 
de than any in Greece or Italy, so far as their | easy going up and coming down. The height 
a °S ndeur, antiquity and extent go. One|of the pyramid is now 460 feet, the top 
D0- ouble row of columns in the great temple | having a taken away. It is said to be. 
a- of Kannak, composed of six in each row,| 766 feet at the base, and to cover sixteen 
ar, sixty-two feet high and eleven feet six in| acres. In rough measure it would cover 
he diameter, stands in the grand court, filled] more than our Franklin Square, and reach 
i] with 122 columns, more than forty feet high, | about three times the height of the spire of 
it all covered with cuttings and nearly all in | our Independence Hall. Built for the tomb 
ng excellent preservation. Acres are covered | of one king, so long ago as almost to be lost 
re, with remnants of this vast palace temple, | in obscurity, it is another wonderful monu- 
dle commenced long before the cavern temple of | ment of the greatness of the nation ruled 
cts Aboo Simble, and added to by successive|over by King Cheops 2650 years before 
ec- kings at later periods. The great court was| Christ. Entering on the north side of the 
nd built by the father of Ramesis. Its towers, | pyramid under huge blocks of stone placed 
ld erected on each side, and covering the en-|at an angle to support the great weight 
his trance to the temple, were nearly 100 yards| above, you descend by an inclined plane of 
of long—fifty high and twenty in thickness.| smooth stone about eighty feet, turn to the 
che The exterior, covered with the same class of right and climbing up eight or ten feet, 
nd cuttings as are found so generally, and which | reach the bottom of a second inclination, 
ur seem, besides being in honor of the gods to| Jeading upward at about the same angle, 100 
ite, whom the building was consecrated, to be| feet off, to a gallery which runs horizontally 
its descriptive of the exploits of their great men, | for forty feet into the king’s chamber. This 
rth are many of them quite perfect. Four prin-| room, about 120 feet square and high, is 
re- cipal entrances on opposite quarters of the| lined with granite, and contains an empty 
» is compass were approached by as many avenues | sarcophagus of small size. Near the ruins of 
ile of sphynxes, each having nearly 200 figures. | Memphis, an older city than Thebes, are 
gh My description gives a very imperfect idea| tombs cut in the rocks, which, extending 
she of the size, grandeur and general condition | hundreds of yards, contain nearly thirty large 
ow of what is said to be the finest ruin in the chambers, in which are as many huge sarco- 
the world. At Luxor, another part of Thebes,| phagi, thirteen feet long, seven wide and 
WS among the ruins of a great temple, is a double | eleven high. On several, the faces, both in- 
de, . row of columns, each one eighteen feet in| side and out, are polished and covered with 
rils diameter, and though partly buried in the| hieroglyphics. The lids have been partially 
ho sand, still showing more than fifty feet in| removed, and the contents, the sacred bulls 
ite- height. The statue of the vocal Memnon| worshipped there, have been carried off. . . . 
for is in the plain of Thebes, and though re- —— w *) 1) 
his paired after the great mutilation it has suf-| Let a man have all the world can give him, 
be fered, is still very much defaced. Its mate | he is still miserable, if he has a grovelling, 
Ty and counterpart has suffered less. These | undevout mind. Let him have his gardens, 
the and other colossi and ruins, lying on different | his fields, his woods, his lawns, for grandeur, 
ne sides of the Nile and miles apart, show the| plenty, ornament and gratification, while at 
wn great extent and grandeur of the city of an| the same time God is not in all his thoughts. 
mg hundred gates ; not gates of a wall surround-| And let another have neither field nor gar- 
ult ing Thebes, for it was without a wall, but | den, let him only look at nature with an en- 
till gates separating different parts of the city, | lightened mind—a mind which can see and 
ald as is still the eustom in Egypt. The Pyra-| adore the Creator in his works, can consider 
to mids and the Sphynx were visited. The| them as a demonstration of his power, his 
nd children and I climbed the great pyramid | wisdom, his goodness and his truth—this man 
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is greater, as well as happier in his poverty, 
than the other in his riches. The one is a 
little higher than a beast, the other a little 
lower than an angel. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 23, 1868. 


They had also. received from the Depart- 
ment of State a quarto volume, handsomely 
printed and bound, entitled, “ Tributes of the 
Nations to Abraham Lincoln,” sent in acknow- 
ledgment of the Minute of sympathy for- 
warded by our Yearly Meeting in 1865 to the 
administration in Washington. It is seldom 
we have heard so large and so general an ex- 
pression of unity with the proceedings of the 
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attendance of the Yearly Meeting was about 
as large as usual. 

In addition to the information furnished 
last week, we may state that on Third and 
Fourth days the Meeting was occupied in a 
consideration of the state of the Society. 

As the several subjects were brought into 
view by the reading and answering of the 
Queries, the large company was moved by 
deep feeling, and the exercises were more than 
usually impressive. It was a noticeable and 
gratifying circumstance that the expression 
was not confined to the galleries and to those 
who usually speak in our Yearly Meetings, 
but extended over the house, and many of the 
younger members participated. On Third-day 
morning, two women Friends’ made an accept- 
able visit to the Men’s Meeting, and at the 
opening of the sitting on Fourth-day after- 
noon, two other Friends’ from Women’s Meet- 
ing made an encouraging visit to their 
brethren. 

The impressions left on many minds, it is 
believed, will not soon be forgotten, as they 
portrayed their feelings and expressed their 
belief that the breaches in the walls of Jeru- 
salem would be restored, and that there were 
many present among the younger members, 
who, as they attended to what was clearly 
manifested, would be made useful instruments 

. in the work. 

The Minutes of the Representative Com- 
mittee were read and their proceedings fully 
approved. The Committee have been engaged 
during the past year in the purchase and dis- 
tribution of Books, and had also united with 
the Meeting for Sufferings of other Yearly 
Meetings in an effort to shield the Western 
Indians from the outrages to which they have 


Minutes. 









been so long subjected. The memorial pre- 
sented by these several bodies representing the 
Society in America was also read from their 


Representative Committee. 


Two interesting memorials concerning our 


deceased friends Rachel Sharpless and David 
J. Griscom were read and directed to be re- 
corded. The Meeting also directed they 
should be printed with the Extracts. 


There was a general acknowledgment that 


it had been a time of remarkable favor. Near 
the close of the Meeting an impressive prayer 
was offered—a solemn silence succeeded, 
during which the Clerk read the closing 
Minute, the Meeting remaining together till 
dismissed in the usual manner. 


A sufficient number of Extracts were di- 


rected to be published to supply every family 


within the limits of the Yearly Meeting. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING OF 
Women Frrienps.—On Third-day, the joint 
Committee appointed to consider the pro- 
priety of changing the time of holding the 
Yearly Meeting, reported that way did not 
open to make any alteration. After a full 
expression of unity with the judgment of the 
Committee, the Clerk made a minute to that 
effect. 

The reading of the Queries and Answers as 
far as the Sixth, (inclusive,) claimed the at- 
tention of the meeting throughout the day, 
during which many were engaged to bear 
witness to the excellency of our various testi- 
monies. A dear Friend, whose mind had 
been brought under exercise on account of 
the increasing tendency of the age to ex- 
travagance in dress and the vast amount of 
money expended in the purchase of jewelry, 
feelingly addressed the younger portion of 
the audience, urging them to examine the 
deleterious effects of such indulgence, and to 
endeavor to arrest by their example the sad 
consequences attendant upon it. 

The hurtful tendencies of the use of ardent 
spirits were impressively portrayed. The ex- 
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tent to which it is now used as a beverage in 
the community, makes it doubly incumbent 
upon us to maintain a faithful testimony 
against its introduction into our social gather- 
ings, or its unnecessary use in our families. 
Sisters were affectionately urged to exert the 
power with which they are eminently blessed 
of influencing for good their young associates, 
especially in connection with this great evil; 
that they give not their countenance in any 
way to the contracting of this pernicious 
habit, but that they firmly resist its insinua- 
ting advances by banishing it from their 
entertainments and discouraging it on all 
occasions. The poor victims of this indul- 
gence claimed much sympathy, and we were 
advised to deal tenderly with those who had 
deviated in this respect, and endeavor to win 
them back into the path of rectitude by 
every means which affection can suggest. 
They who suffer from alliance with those ad- 
dicted to this weakness were also feelingly 
addressed, and encouraged to work on prayer- 
fully and hopefully, trusting that they might 
again be restored. The recognition of the 
indulgence in spirituous liquors as a disease, 
by many medical men and by a portion of 
the community, was alluded to, and we were 
asked to examine the subject in this aspect. 


The use of tobacco also elicited much ex- 
pression, and mothers were exhorted to re- 
strain their children from an indulgence in 
this pernicious weed, which, it was remarked, 
injures the mental, weakens the intellectual, 
and even impairs the spiritual life. They 
were encouraged to inculcate in the minds of 
their children a knowledge of their physical 
structure, and the duty of preserving it pure 
and regulating it in accordance with the 
laws of the Author of our being. 

On Fourth-day, the remaining Queries and 
Answers claimed attention. The Answers 
to the Second Annual Query exhibited 
a total of thirty-nine schcols under the 
care of Monthly and Preparative Meetings. 
Five of these schools are free to the members 
of their own meetings. The want of provis- 
ion for the school education of the children 
in some neigborhoods caused deep concern in 
the minds of many, and it was feared that 
unless there was an awakening a serious loss 
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would be sustained. The large number of 
children being educated in public schools 
occasioned much exercise, and parents were 
exhorted to recall the feeling and counsel of 
our early Friends upon this subject, and the 
care manifested by them to provide suitable 
schools. 

The establishment of First-day Schools by 
some who have been prompted to the service 
with a view to aid parents in cultivating a 
devotional feeling in the minds of their chil- 
dren, was. spoken of encouragingly, and it 
was thought if this is done under right in- 
fluence, the gathering of the little ones with 
those who are older may prove salutary to 
both. 


On Fifth-day morning, the meeting-houses 
were again open for public worship, and, as 
far as we have heard, there was a remarkable 
degree of unity of exercises with those en- 
gaged in vocal ministry; all tending to call 
home to the indwelling life, as the power that 
can alone preserve from falling, and present 
us faultless before the throne of God. 

In the afternoon, the meeting opened with 
a visit from Samuel M. Janney and William 
Dorsey. We were again referred to the im- 
portant principles embraced in the Third 
Query, more particularly regarding simplicity 
of dress and language; that in our conver- 
sation we avoid extravagant expressions, 
and the use of words which would bear a 
stronger inference than the truth would war- 
rant; and that in our attire we follow not 
the vain and changing fashions of the world, 
which often involve those who furnish the 
means for their indulgence in perplexity and 
pecuniary embarrassment, but that, without 
heing confined to a peculiar cut or color, we 
practice true simplicity, which does not pre- 
clude taste, but is altogether at variance with 
extravagance. The day closed with the 
reading of two Epistles designed for corres- 
pondent Yearly Meetings. 

Sixth-day, we were again acceptably 
visited by two of the brethren, Thomas 
Foulke, from New York, and Robert Hatton, 
from Indiana. The three remaining Epistles 
were then read, followed by the reading of a 
portion of the minutes of the Representative 
Committee. The subject of the condition of 
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the Indians, which had claimed their atten- 
tion, was brought interestingly before us, and 
we were advised not to give credence to the 
ex-parte statements published in the daily 
papers, but to endeavor to obtain a more cor- 
rect understanding of their grievances. The 
aggravated and protracted injustice which 
has driven them again and again from their 
settlements was deeply deplored, and the 
wish was expressed that at our next annual 
gathering some practical evidence of our in- 
terest in them may be given. 

Interesting memorials of our deceased 
friends Rachel Sharpless and David J. Gris- 
com were then read, evidencing the ability 
which, through watchfulness and the aid of 
the Divine Spirit, may be attained to live 
without reproach from men, and in a state of 
peace with our Heavenly Father. 


A silent and impressive pause concluded 
the meeting. 


From the Christian Examiner. 
LOVE OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


I will take for granted, that a capacity to 
discern the beautiful is a constituent of man’s 
nature, and that to discern the beautiful is in 
itself enjoyment. To perceive the beautiful 
is to have a direct, disinterested, immediate 
delight. So it is in essence; but in degree 
there is room for immeasurable differences. 
The beautiful pleases, independently of gain, 
profit, or reward : it pleases in the simple fact 
of being apprehended ; and we enjoy it for its 
own sake. It associates itself with the sense 
of freedom, of harmony, of fitness, of eerenity, 
of lovingness. Thus a star is beautiful. It 
has freedom,—the freedom of perfect law 
without hindrance or obstruction. It has fit- 
ness, has harmony; it has congruity with the 
infinite space in which it dwells; it is in con- 
cord with that celestial chorus, which the 
poetry of olden science called “the music of 
the spheres.” It has serenity. It is bright 
and tranquil in the heavens, and no disorder 
violates its eternal peace. It has, or at least 
it suggests, lovingness. It is gracious in its 
brightness, and seems to love the worlds on 
which it shines. The idea admits of illustra- 
tion through the various orders of form and 
life, to the heights of spiritual and divine at- 
tractiveness. 

Of the beautiful in nature, objectively re- 
garded, I do not speak. This is omnipresent, 
constant, boundless ; throughout all space, all 
time; above, beneath, around; ever in each 
present Now; in objects, forms, appearances, 
changes, motions; in the small as in the vast, 
—in a rose-leaf as in the starry heavens, in 
the streamlet as in the ocean, in the dewdrop 
as in the cloud, in the shell ‘or pebble as in 
the mountain whose head is hoary in the 
upper sky, and whose body is magnificent 
with all the glories of the lower world. In 
the midst of the beautiful we live, move, 
breathe. By every sense, by every faculty, 
it may be felt in all existence, a universal, 
loveable, pure, pleasurable presence. The 
existence, therefore, of the beautiful in na- 
ture, or the modes of its existence, is not our 
most important consideration ; but rather the 
relation it -bears to human consciousness. 
That, even negatively to this, it is a divine 
benefit and blessing, we must gratefully ad- 
mit, when we reflect that it is incidental to 
the unity, the variety, the regularity, the 
order, the agreeableness, which render our 

lanet a habitable world, and which make 
ife on it possible or desirable. In such nega- 
tive way, the beautiful in nature, or in the 
constitution ‘of nature, which organically in- 
volves the beautiful, may be said to be, even 
to animals, a benefit and a blessing. That 
the higher order of brutes approach to some 













































Epiror1aL Lerrers.—We receive many 
letters not intended for publication, though 
bearing upon Society or individual interests. 
In them we often find valuable hints or pure 
sentiments, which we think would be to many 
as “a word in season.” Thus, while we fully 
recognise the sanctity of private correspond- 
ence, and wish to preserve it, we purpose to 
place occasionally in-our columns such ex- 
tracts, under the head of “ Excerpts,” without 
attaching to them either date or signature. 

Through this medium many fragments 


may be gathered up that would otherwise be 
lost. 


We correct two errors in dates which oc- 
currred in the editorial of last week. Our 
friend I. Townsend, deceased in the year 
1866, and was in the 92d year of his age. 





Friends interested in the subject of First-day 
Schools are invited to meet in conference at its 
meeting-house on Rutherford Place, on Second-day 
evening, the 25th mst., at 8 o’clock, P. M. 





True wealth consists in virtue, and not in 
the possession of great estates; and wisdom 
consists in understanding and not in years. 
The wisest of men is he who has the most 
civility for others. 





I never ‘knew how it was, but I always 
seemed to have the most come in when I gave 
the most away.—Bazter. 
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reeption of it, we can hardly avoid believ- 
ing: at least they seem to have a dumb joy, 
an inarticulate sense of the agreeable, a dim 
vision of pleasing imagery, when surrounded 
by fair and lovely objects, which is distinct 
from the mere satisfaction of their appetites. 
And, yet lower in the seale of life, the butter- 
fly appears to have a paradise in every 
flower ; and the bird, bowers of delight in the 
leafy branches, and a boundless heaven in 
the open air. We may well conceive, that 
the superadded happiness given to inferior 
living creatures, above what is necessary to 
mere existence, is connected with that which 
we call the beautiful in nature, and is indeed 
to us an essential element of such beauty. 
We may also corceive, that animals, whose 
life is near the twilight of human reason, 
have themselves some faint glimmer of this 
beauty. 

But only to human reason associated with 
sensibility is beauty distinctly revealed. 
Only in a very low degree is the revelation 
common to all humanity. It has many hin- 
drances,—in grossness, in ignorance, in pov- 
erty, whether savage or civilized; in the 
necessities, cares, toil, which belong to 
poverty; in affliction, grief, and pain; in 
whatever turns consciousness back intensely 
upon itself; in passion, sin, vice and crime; 
in all mental and moral turbulence and dark- 
ness. The individual, therefore, who has the 
love of natural beauty in its developed energy, 
and who can fully indulge it, has a privileged 
and a charmed life. He is not only well 
constituted, but also well conditioned. He 
has a rare inheritance of birth and of circum- 
stances; a marvellous wealth of faculty and 
of existence. The abounding beauty of the 
world brings, therefore, to a reflective mind, 
amidst its sensations of pleasure, some 
thoughts of pain. He cannot help but think 
what an infinity of glory seems an infinity of 
waste, and what millions of minds are dreary, 
dark and poor, while imbosomed in an im- 
mensity of riches and of light. I put out of 
view those whose sensibilities fail of develop- 
ment by inevitable fate; and those who, 
under oppressive influences, have no capacity 
for any affection, for any enjoyment, which 
demands cheerfulness of mind and _peaceful- 
ness of heart: but numbers still remain, to 
whom the loss they suffer can be ascribed 
only to want of feeling or want of training. 

Why does that farmer, who has never been 
sorely troubled in mind, body, or estate, 
come to old age, vigilant enough to the 
seasons, careful enough of the soil, but almost 
wholly dead to the miracles and the loveli- 
ness in the midst of which he has lived? 
Why does this sea-captain, year after year, 
through every turn of the day and night, be- 









































hold all phases of the ocean and the heavens, 
and come superannuated to his arm-chair, 
without having any memories of experiences, 
which flash back on him, in the solitude of 
thought, as visions of entrancement? Why 
does one tourist talk only of hotels and din- 
ners, another only of contracts and dollars, 
—and this in the vale of Tempé or in the 
presence of Niagara? Why does this man, 
competent in means, and in all his relations 
to life at ease, envy that man his larger 
house, his more extended grounds, his pic- 
tures, statues, books,—above all, his. more 
ample fortune? Has he not the palace of 
the sky? Has he not demesnes bounded 
only by the horizon? If he cannot afford 
pictures, he can have prints; casts, if he can- 
not have statues. A small sum of money 
will buy him more books than he can read ; 
and, in having security of ease and comfort, 
he belongs to the small number of the elect 
in the present life. Why does this woman, 
with fair daughters, stout sons, and pleasant 
herself to look on, envy that woman—child- 
less, it may be, and plain—her diamonds, her 
riches, and her position? And why does 
neither ever learn, or learn to love, what 
God has prepared everywhere in nature for 
the solace and the joy of his reasonable 
creatures? It is, however, a consolation to 
be aware that God’s goodness in this respect 
is not in vain; the pervading beauty of crea- 
tion is not wholly lost on the most ignorant, 
the most insensible, the most neglectful, or 
the most ungrateful. It is none the less a 
divine manifestation ; and, even where it is not 
perceived, it has still adivine result. I speak 
of the beautiful in nature with no sentimental 
rhapsody. I know that sunrise and sunset, 
surpassingly magnificent as they are, can ex- 
cite no impassioned surprise ; it is not desir- 
able that they should: if the one cheerfully 
opens the day for duty and the other closes 
it in peace, if our hearts at intervals have re- 
joiced in their light, their splendor has not 
been to us in vain or lost. I know that rap- 
ture endures but fora moment, and that such 
moments are rare, even to natures the most 
susceptible; but, in the nature capable of the 
moment, the moment leaves effects that are 
imperishable. The effect of natural beauty, 
on those who sincerely love it, is not irritant 
or spasmodic: it is quick, deep and durable ; 
silent, not exclamatory ; sympathetic, but not 
obtrusive; not transient with the occasion, 
but having, by means of thought and of as- 
sociation, inward and vital permanency. 
Such an influence of the beautiful is not 
temporary or convulsive, even in characters 
the most excitable; because it diffuses: itself 
through the whole consciousness, and there- 
fore does not so much disturb as tranquilize. 
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Certain paroxysms, indeed, of the human 
souls, in darkness or in tempest, ally them- 
selves with correspondent forces and phe- 
nomena in nature; but the expression of 
such feelings and analogies would, in real life, 
be naar gloomy and terrible, and in 
poetry belongs only to the tragic. The in- 
fluence of that which we distinctively call “‘ the 
beautiful” in nature is all in the direction of 
inward peace ; and, as it has most power in 
union with the qualities which this peace in- 
cludes, its tendency is to their development 
and growth. 

Love of the beautiful in Nature—or, I may 
simply say, love of Nature—is good for the 
body and the mind. Good for the body, by 
winning it into exercise that is as healthy as 
it is pleasurable and pure; good for the 
mind, in all its faculties ; good for the temper, 
by clearing the breast of all little and irritat- 
ing excitement, and opening it to all bright 
and expanding influences ; good for fancy, by 
enriching its chambers of imagery, and sup- 
plying them, by means of direct observation, 
with ee and primitive analogies ; good 
for intellect, by bracing and exhilarating it, 
and by drawing it for a while from the im- 
eae of the library into the “ glorious 
iberty” of the boundless universe; good for 
faith, by refreshing it with wholesome medi- 
tation, and by directing its attention away 
from the speculations of man to the works of 
God. The pleasures which spring from the 
love of nature are among the most elevated 
and the most blameless. The most refining, 
they are also the most accessible. They 
come from fair and glorious things; they 
cost no money; they are to be had every- 
where ; they are as wide as the presence and 
as the bounty of God; and they can fail us 
only from incapacity to enjoy them. But 
the capacity to enjoy them is in us all. It 
can be educated, it can be trained; and, in 
training it, we are training much of all in us 
that is best. For these pleasures consist in 
the activity of the purest faculties, enlarging 
the soul while their objects are present ; and, 
when the objects are no longer cognizable by 
the senses, the ideas and the memories of 
them are still power in the soul. 

eye 





A poor man, living on bread or water, be- 
cause he will not ask for more than bare sus- 
tenance requires, and leading a quiet, cheer- 
ful life through his benevolent sympathies, 
his joy in duty, his trust in God, is one of the 
true heroes of the race, and understands bet- 
ter the meaning of happiness than we, who 
cannot be at ease unless we clothe ourselves 
“in fine linen and fare sumptuously every 
day ;” unless we surround, defend and adorn 











ourselves with all the products of nature and 
art. His scantiness of outward means is q 
sign of inward fulness; while the slavery, in 
which most of us live, to luxuries and accom. 
modations, shows the poverty within.— Chan. 
ning. 





ALL IS WELL. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


The window opens to the bay, 
On glistening light or misty gray. 
And there at dawn and set of day, 
In prayer she kneels ! 
**Dear Lord !’’ she saith, ‘To many a home 
From wind and wave the wanderers come ; 
I only see the tossing foam 
Of stranger keels. 


** Blown out and in by summer gales, 
The stately ships, with crowded sails, 
And sailors leaning o’er their rails, 
Before me glide ; 
They come. they go, but nevermore 
Spice-laden from the Indian shore, 
I see his swift-winged Isidore 
The waves divide. 


‘Oh, Thou with whom the night is day, 

And one the nearer and far away, 

Look out on yon gray waste and say 
Where lingers he. 

Alive, perchance, on some lone beach 

Or thirsty isle beyond the reach 

Of man, he hears the mocking speech 
Of wind and sea. 


‘¢Oh dead and cruel deep, reveal 

The secret which thy waves conceal, 7 

And ye wild sea-birds hither wheel 
And tell your tale. 

Let winds that toss his raven hair 

A message from my lost one bear— 

Some thought of me, a last fond prayer 
Or dying wail! 


‘*Come, with your dreariest truth shut out 
The tears that haunt me round about; 
O God! I cannot bear this doubt 

That stifles breath. 
The worst is better than the dread ; 
Give me but leave to mourn my dead 
Asleep in trust and hope instead 

Of life in death !’’ 


It might have been the evening breeze 
That whispered in the garden trees ; 
It might have been the sound of seas 
That rose and fell; 
But with her heart, if not her ear, 
The old loved voice she seemed to hear; 
‘*] wait to meet thee ; be of cheer, 
For all is well!’’ 





DIE SCHONESTE PERLE. 
FROM THE PLIEGEUDE BLARTTER. 
Dicht an der Kirchthur, auf Kaltem Stein. 


Beside the church door, aweary and lone, 
A blind woman sat on the cold door stone ; 
The wind was bitter, the snow fell fast, 
And a mocking voice in the fitful blast 
Seemed ever to echo her moaning cry, 

As she begged for alms of the passers by; 
** Have pity on me, have pity, I pray; 

My back is bent and my head is grey.” 
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The bells were ringing the hour of prayer, 

And many good people were gathering there; 
But, covered with furs and mantles warm, 

They hurried past through the wintry storm. 
fome were hoping their souls to save, 

And some were thinking of death and the grave. 
And alas! they had no time to heed 


_ The poor soul asking for charity’s meed. 


And some were blooming with beauty’s grace, 
But closely muffled in veils of lace ; 

They saw not the sorrow nor heard the moan 

Of her who sat on the cold door stone. 

At last came one of a noble name, 

By the city counted the wealthiest dame, 

And the pearls that o’er her neck were strung 
She proudly there to the beggar flung. 

Then followed a maiden young and fair, 

Adorned with clusters of golden hair; 

But her dress was thin, and scanty, and worn, 
Not even the beggar’s seemed more forlorn. 
With a tearful look, and pitying sigh, 

She whispered soft, ‘‘ No jewels have I, 

But I give you my prayers, good friend,’’ said she, 
“ And surely I know God listens to me.”’ 

On her poor weak hand, so shrunken and small, 
The blind woman felt a tear-drop fall, 

Then kissed it, and said to the weeping girl, 

“It is you that have given the purest pearl.’”’ 





From Talks with my Pupils. 
TRAVELLING. 
BY CATHERINE SEDGWICK. 
The invention of railroads has made us a 


nation of travellers; and since so much of 


our life is to be spent upon the road, it be- 
comes quite important to know how travel- 
ling may be rendered most profitable and 
most pleasant, and to adopt some rules, for 
our guidance in this respect. In the first 
lace, I advise you to make up your mind 

fore leaving Cen to encounter a good 
deal, not only of inconvenience, but of posi- 
tive discomfort; to meet with much that is 
offensive in one way and another, and deter- 


‘ mine that you will bear it patiently, and 


avoid making yourself disagreeable by a 
perpetual spirit of complaint. The unreason- 
ableness of a child who cries because he can’t 
have the moon for a plaything, is hardly 
greater than that of travellers, who are ex- 
cessively annoyed because they cannot travel 
in their own houses, and so take all their 
home comforts with them. I once stopped a 
night at a principal hotel in one of our cities, 
where a chambermaid, whose manners were 
kindly and pleasing, provided me with a very 
nice bedroom, and made me as comfortable 
as possible. I had been profoundly asleep 
for about two hours, when she awakened me, 
to say that my room had been previously 
engaged for a bride, whose arrival was not 
expected until the following day, who had 
come, however, at midnight, and was so 
much displeased at the room substituted for 
this, that her vituperation had awakened all 
the sleepers in the same corridor. Would I, 













she asked, for the peace of the house, consent 


to change my quarters? I replied that I 
would do so for her sake, because she had 
been so very attentive to me. 

There are certain defects of temper, and 
disagreeable qualities of character, that be- 
tray themselves under all possible circum- 
stances. People who travel and know what 
good manners are, may make themselves 
missionaries in that department, as they may 
also of the Gospel of love. The rudest per- 
son feels the charm of courtesy and kind- 
liness, responding to it in the best way he 
can. It very rarely, if ever, occurs that any 
advance made, or any favor asked in the 
right spirit, is rudely repulsed. 

In travelling, as under all other circum- 
stances, there should be some practical ad- 
mission on our part, that we belong to the 
great human family, and regard mankind as 
our brethren. 

A friend of mine was travelling, many 
years ago, in the winter, by stage, from 
Pniladelphia to New York. One very cold 
night, the stage stopped, the driver opened 
the door and said, “ Gentlemen,” (there were 
about a half a dozen) “there is a colored 
man on the seat with me who has no over- 
coat, and I think he will certainly freeze to 
death, if you do not let him come inside.” 
No; this could not possibly be permitted. 
My friend, who was the only one in the 
minority, said, “ Well, gentleman, if you will 
not let this poor man in, I will at least give 
him my overcoat,” which he accordingly took 
off and handed to the driver, to be so trans- 
ferred. The next morning, he received the 
thanks of him towards whom he had acted 
the part of the good Samaritan, for having 
saved, as he believed, his life. By whatever 
name called, were those others, heathens or 
Christians ? 

At happened to me, within the last year, to 
be travelling in company with an old lady, 
in her eightieth year, of whom I had charge. 
There sat before us a women from the com- 
mon ranks of life, with two young children, 
who had been travelling, she said, for three 
days and nights, and looked extremely weary 
and ill. My aged friend, who believed that, 
unless she could get some rest, she might 
have a fit of illness, said to her, “ If you will 

to sleep, I will look after your children.” 

he kind offer was immediately accepted ; 
she leaned back, and her senses were soon 
fast locked in slumber. Then my friend, 
before whom she sat, asked me to watch the 
children, while she held a cushion she car- 
ried with her against the poor woman’s head, 
and so we went on, until she awoke, very much 
refreshed. 

Whenever anything offensive in the man- 
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ners one meets with in travelling proceeds 
from ill temper, it is rebuked, and put down 
most effectually, by something as opposite to 
itself as possible. If it is the result of mere 
ignorance of conventional rule, it should be 
ee and the ignorance, in the latter 
nstance, kindly removed. A case in point, 
is one mentioned by Miss Sedgwick, who was 
once applied to, on board a steamboat, by a 
young woman, to “give her the loan of her 
airbrush and comb.” She did so; and, 
when they were brought back, she said, “I 
will give them to you; they are not things to 
be borrowed, and you should not have asked 
for them; my good girl; but now you are 
welcome to them.” 

Officials of every sort, who have to deal 
with travellers, very soon distinguish between 
the truly refined and the vulgar, who fancy 
themselves gentlemen and ladies. I once 
asked a very respectable driver, as I sat on 
the box beside him, what proportion of travel- 
lers were well-mannered. He replied that 
they were about half and half, and then went 
on to tell me of the extreme unreasonableness 
of a party whom he was driving a long day’s 
journey, on a previous day, remembered long 
afterwards as the “hot Tuesday,” and who 
became obstreperous, because they found that 
they were not likely to arrive at their jour- 
ney’s end at the time promised by the pro- 

rietor of the stage, who could not foresee the 
intense heat of the weather. In vain the 
driver explained that he could drive faster, 
only at the risk of-killing his horses. Again 
and again they remonstrated, and again he 
explained, until at last he ceased to reply to 
them. They reported him, afterwards, for 
insolence. “ What did he say?” asked the 
master; “Nothing, he would not speak at 
all.” His master did not “ find him guilty.” 

There is one single point of opposition 
which, I think, it is always right to maintain, 
in car-travelling, that of insisting upon fresh 
air; because no one is bound to submit toa 
process of poisoning, even in furtherance of 
good fellowship. True, the air that has been 
breathed in and out of fifty or a hundred 
pairs of lungs, as the case may be, until a 
very large portion of its vital property, 
oxygen, is lost, and its place supplied by a 
deleterious carbonic acid, is not usually con- 
sidered injurious, but it is the pure, fresh air 
of heaven that people are afraid of. 1 have 
little doubt, that the seeds of many a disease 
are sown by the close air of cars, school- 
rooms, sleeping-rooms and crowded drawing- 
rooms. 

Do not display fine dress in travelling. 
What can be more out of place, even if the 
cars were clean, instead of being filthy, as 
many of them are. "Tis pity it should not be 


more generally understood, how essential an 
element in good breeding of every sort, ig 
fitness; and how much a mere sense of fitnesg 
has to do with constituting the real gentle 
man and lady. I should have a great ob. 
jection to an aristocratic class in our country; 


but a few families of recognized “ nobility,” » 


scattered here and there, might be useful, by 
their example of plainness and simplicity of 
dress in travelling, stout shoes and strong 
clothes, in walking for exercise, ete., and of 
moderation in the fashions. Not that this 
practical wisdom is confined to them; but 
their example, in these respects, would be of 
greater force than any other, even in a demo- 
cratic country. 

My last advice on this topic is, that when 
you travel for pleasure you carry with you 4 
spirit of enterprise, and be on the alert, and 
energetic to make the utmost of your oppor 
tunities. Indolent, comfort-loving travellers, 
forego scenes that may enrich a lifetime, 
rather than lose a few hours’ sleep, or miss 4 
regular meal. On my first visit to Niagara, 
I was, of course, particularly eager to see the 
great wonder under every variety of aspect. 
On the first night of our arrival, we sat by it 
a long time, in order to have a view of it by 
moonlight; but the moon, rising rather late, 
was so long in getting above the spray, that 
we determined to be satisfied, that time, with- 
out a sight of her fair face beaming over 
those magical waters, for the effect was, 
under those circumstances, very striking, im- 
parting to them a sort of wildness and mys- 
tery. 

The next evening we had a tremendous 
thunder-storm, and thick blackness ; but that, 
too, was a grand accompaniment to this great 
chorus: of hallelujahs, a sublime variety in 
the scene-shifting. We watched it from the 
upper piazza of a hotel, that then stood on 
high ground above the Horse-Shoe, on the 
Canada side. At one moment, there was 
darkness that might be felt; at another, the 
Falls and the Rapids above them were 
lighted up with dazzling brillianey, and as 
suddenly extinguished. It was a wonderful 
sight. 

“By the third night, the moon came too late 
for our purpose, so I proposed that we should 
go to bed betimes, and get up at one o’clock. 
The party all declined, except one, who con- 
sented for the sake of obliging me. He had 
his reward, however, as he fully acknowl- 
edged. It was a wonderous thing in the 
hush of midnight, to have an impression of 
stillness in the midst of that war of waters; 
to see the moonlight sleeping on the brow of 
the torrent, and-bathing the whole scene with 
what seemed a fitting type of the spirit of 
God, brooding over Creation’s mighty deep. 
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ntial an} There we waited until the dawn. Would that 
’ sort, is} I could describe it. I dare not make the at- 
of fitness | tempt, but I shall never forget it; and I am | tone, she added, “ You are wrong. Richard 
1 gentle | sure that my life has been always richer by | is suffering quite enough, and you are doing 
reat ob- | what I saw, when others were locked in sleep. | him harm rather than good.” 















‘“Phebe! It was the boy’s mother who 
spoke now, for the first time. In an under- 





country; Again the bell rang, and again the boy left 
obility,” . IN THE SUNSHINE. the sofa, and went to the sitting-room door. 
seful, by ‘*Speak gently, it is better far “It’s father!” and he went gliding down 
licity of To rule by love than fear. stairs 
] Speak gently ; let not harsh words mar We Rich ie : g 

strong The good we might do here. Ah, Richard!” was the kindly greeting, 
, and of “ ; as Mr. Gordon took the hand of the bo 

: Speak gently to the young, for they rs 7 Y> 

hat this Will have enough to bear ; But what’s the matter, my son? You don’t 
2m; but : Pass through this life as best they may, look happy.” 
ld be of Tis full of anxious care. “ Won't you come in here?” And Rich- 


a demo- “T wish father would come home,” said |ard drew his father into the library. Mr. 
little Richard, Gordon sat down, still holding Richard’s 
at when The voice that said this had a troubled | hand. 
h yous | tone, and the face that looked up was sad. “You are in trouble, my son. What has 
lert, and “Your father will be very angry, said aunt | happened ?” 
r oppor-{} Phebe, who was sitting in the room with a| ‘The eyes of Richard filled with tears as he 
avellers, {| book in her hand. ‘The boy raised himself | looked into his father’s face. He tried to an- 
lifetime, from the sofa, where he had been lying in | swer, but his lips quivered. Then he turned 
r miss @ tears for half an hour, and with a touch of in-| away, and opening the door of a cabinet, 
Niagara, dignation in his voice, answered : brought out the fragments of a broken stat- 
» see the “He'll be sorry, not angry. Father never | uette, which had been sent home, only the 
"aspect, gets angry.” day before, and set them on a table before his 
at by it For a tew moments the aunt looked at the | fathér, over whose countenance there came 
of it by boy half curiously, and let her eyes fall again | instantly a shadow of regret. 
er late, upon the book that was in her hand. The| “ Who did this, my son?” was asked in an 


ay, that boy laid himself down on the sofa again, and | even voice. 

1e, With- hid himself from sight. “I did it.” 

ng over “That’s father, now?” He startled up “ How?” 

ct was, after the lapse of ten minutes, as the sound of | “I threw my ball in there once—only once, 

ing, im- a bell reached his ears, and went to the room | in forgetfulness.” 

nd mys door. He stood there for a little, and then| The poor boy’s tomes were husky and 
came slowly back, saying, with a disappointed | tremulous. 

nendous air: A little while Mr. Gordon sat, controlling 

ut that, “It isn’t father. I wonder what keeps him | himself, and collecting his disturbed thoughts. 

is great so late. Oh, I wish he would come !” Then he said cheerfully : 


riety in “ You seem anxious to get deeper into trou-| “ What is done, Richard, can’t be helped. 
‘om the ble,” remarked the aunt, who had only been | Put the broken pieces away. You have had 
food on in the house for a week, and who was neither | trouble enough, about it, 1 can see—and re- 
on the very amiable, nor very sympathizing towards proof enough tor your thoughtlessness—so [ 
re was children. The boy’s fault had provoked her, | shall not add a word to increase your pain.” 
her, the and she considered him a fit subject for pun-|  “O father!” And the boy threw his arms 
1 were ishment. about his father’s neck. “ You are so kind, 
and as “TI believe, aunt Phebe, that you would | so good!” 
nderful like to see me whipped,” said the boy, alittle| Five minutes later, and Richard entered 
warinly, “ But you won't.” the sitting-room with his father. Aunt Phebe 
too late “T must confess,” replied aunt Phebe, “that | looked up for two shadowed faces; but did 
should I think a little wholesome discipline of the | not see them. She was puzzled. 
clock. kind you speak of would not be out of place.| “ ‘That was very unfortunate,” she said, a 
ho con- If you were my child, I am very sure you | little while after Mr. Gordon came in. “ It 
He had wouldn’t escape.” was such an exquisite work of art. It is 
-knowl- “I’m not your child; I don’t want to be. | hopelessly ruined.” , 
in the Father’s good, and loves me.” Richard was leaning against his father, 
sion of “If your father is so good, and loves you | when his auut said this. Mr. Gordon only 
waters ; ‘so well, you must be a very ungrateful or a | smiled, and put his arms closely around his 
row of very inconsiderate boy. His goodness don’t | boy. Mrs. Gordon threw upon her sister a 
ne with seem to have helped you much.” look of warning, but was unheeded. 
nirit of “ Hush, will you!” ejaculated the boy, ex-| “I think Kichard was a very naughty 
y deep. cited to anger by.this unkindness of speech. | boy.” 
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“We have settled all that, Phebe,” was 
the mild but firm answer of Mr. Gordon; 
“and it is one of our rules to get into the 
sunshine as quickly as possible.” 

Phebe was rebuked, while Richard looked 
grateful, and it may be, a little triumphant ; 
for his aunt had borne down upon him rather 
too hard for a boy’s patience to endure. 

Into the sunshine as quickly as possible! 
Oh, is not that the better philosophy for our 
homes? Is it not true Christian philosophy ? 
It is selfishness that grows angry and repels 
because a fault has been committed. Let us 
get the offender into the sunshine as quickly 
as possible, so that true thought and right 
feelings may grow vigorous in its warmth. 
We return anger, not that anger may act as 
a wholesome discipline, but because we are 
unwilling to forgive. Ah, if we were, always 
right with ourselves, we would oftener be 
right with our children. 

**Speak kindly, speak kindly! ye know not the 
power 
Of a kind and gentle word, 


As its tones in asad and weary hour, 
By the troubled heart are heard. 


‘* Speak kindly, then, kindly: there’s nothing lost 
By gentle words ; to the heart and ear ‘ 

Of the sad and lonely, they’re dear, how dear, 

And they nothing cost.’’ 





Eyres anp Ears.—The most acceptable 
compliment one can pay in conversation is 
attentive listening. And the most apprecia- 
tive listening (if we may use a Celticism) is 
done with the eyes. For the human ear, un- 
like that of the lower animals, is a fixed in- 
stitution. It cannot be elevated or directed 
forward when attention is aroused. Hence 
its function is limited. It cannot give signs 
either of attention or appreciation in conver- 
sation. Thus, as a writer in Blackwood well 
says, we do our most effective listening with 
our eyes. And in many regards our listening 
is far more effective in impressing a conversa- 
tional companion than speech. No unspoken 
affront short of absolute rudeness rouses re- 
sentment so readily as wandering attention 
manifested in wandering glances. A man’s 
thoughts are wont to follow his eyes, and be 
engrossed by what they see rather than by 
what he hears. Thus, though a speaking eye 
is a rare social gift, a listening eye is even 
more rare and valuable. 

———— nee 
ITEMS. 

Tae Frenps of Australia and Tasmania are con- 
templating the establishment of a Society boarding- 
school, for the special education of their yeung 
people. Wherever Quakerism exists, whether in 
Europe or Awerica, it has been found essential for 
the maintenance and best interests of the Society 
to institute schools for the distinct denominat onal 
training of its youth. A similar sense of necessity 
is now being felt by the Australian Friends, and 


they are therefore appealing to their English breth. 
ren for liberal assistance in the foundation of a first. 
class denominational school at Melbourne, where 
the largest Quaker congregation in the Southern 
Hemisphere is located.— The Methodist. 

Oxe distinguishing peculiarity of the Society of 
Friends has always been the practice of deciding 
questions, not by vote, but by ‘‘ weight’’—the clerk 
of the meeting listening to all that is said, and 
framing lis ‘‘ minute’? so as to embody the pre- 
vailing judgment of ‘‘ concerned Friends,”’? Thns 
it often happened that the action of the meeting 
was in manifest conflict with the judgment of the 
majority. This practice, at least in some quarters, 
is not as strictly adhered to as it once was; for we 
observe that, in the proceedings of the executive 
committee of the Peace Association of the Orthodox 
Friends, which lately met at Cincinnati, questions 


upon which there was a difference of opinion were . 


decided according to the way of the ‘‘ world’s peo+ 
ple,” by yeas and nays. The meetings, too, were 
opened with reading the Scriptures and prayer, in 
& manner just as ‘‘ formal’’ as that of a Presby- 
terian or Episcopal assembly. What does all this 
mean? Are the Quakers gradually dropping all 
the peculiarities by which they have been distin- 
guished from other religious denominations '—N. 
Y. Independent. 

Gens, Susrmay, Augur and Ferry and Col. Tap- 
pan, of the Indian Commission, have returned to 
Fort Laramie, after concluding a treaty with the 
Brule, Sioux, Northern Cheyenne and Arapahoe 
Indians. 

Tug Atlantic cable informs us of the death, on 
the 9th inst., at his winter residence in Cannes, in 
the south of France, of the venerable and world- 
famous Lord Brougham, aged almost 90 years. He 
was born in Edinburgh, but of English parents, 
and has occupied a conspicuous place among the 
most eminent men in the world for half a century, 
His labors for the abolition of the slave trade and 
slavery, in which he was associated with Clarkson, 
Wilberforce, Macaulay, and O’Connell, won for 
him the gratitude of the friends of freedom and hu- 
manity throughout the world. 

Tue Roman Catholic Church of Ireland, num- 
bering 4,000,000, and confessedly poor, taxes 
itself for its annual support at £750,000, besides 
contributions of Peter’s Pence and for the propaga- 
tion Society. It has, since 1800, built 2,000 
chapels, at a cost of £3,500,000; besides convents, 
hospitals, colleges, parsonage houses, etc., which 
are computed to have cost £2,150,000. 


THE approach of storms is to be announced by the 
Western Union Telegraph Company to all those 
towns that will commanicate the intelligence to the 
neighboring farmers by means of signal guns fired 
according to a preconcerted system. The plan will 
thus be thoroughly tested during the ensuing sea- 
son. 

Tue tour of the world can be made in two months 
and a half. When the Pacific Railroad is finished, 
from New York to San Francisco will take seven 
days ; from San Francisco to Hong Kong, by way of 
Yokohama, twenty days; from Hong Kong, by 
steamer, to Suez, thirty-two days; from Suez to 
Paris, six days ; from Paria to New York, ten days; 
in all seventy-five days. 


A bill has been introduced into the House of 
Commons by Shaw Lefevre, providing that a married 
woman may retain control of her own property and 
her earni: gs, with liberty to sue and be sued as if 
she were single. It is not supposed that it can be 
passed at the present session. 
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